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GLEANINGS 


AT THE THEATRE 
Winifred Black 
in The Christian Advocate 


By the time I had been there ten minutes 
I felt as if I was sitting in the yard at a 
home for the feeble-minded with my feet 
in an open sewer, with barnyard flies buz- 
zing around my ears. 

When are we going to come to a time 
when we’ll know something about the sort 
of play a decent theater is going to give us 
when we buy our tickets, go in and sit down 
for a pleasant evening of forgetfulness? 
Why should any theater on earth be 
allowed to smear our minds with filth, and 
nobody make even the faintest whisper 
of a protest? 

And the pictures. Wouldn’t it be nice 
to have a picture show in the neighborhood 
with a manager who would take pains to 
see that you could send your children there 
without going first to look at it yourself? 
Why, you might as well give your children 
prussie acid in their peppermint drops as 
to buy them tickets for some of these 
putrid pictures! 

I don’t believe in being a prude; I don’t 
believe in being nasty-nice, but, really, 
aren’t there some limitations? Are we to 
have no respect for the innocence of chil- 
dren at all? 

Phew! Let’s open the windows and let 
in some clean air! 

* * 


CLINGING TO THE IDEAL 
Sir Samuel Hoare 
before the League of Nations Assembly 


The British people supported the League 
for no selfish motives. They had seen the 
old system of alliances unable to prevent 
a world war. As practical men and women 
they wished to find a more effective method 
of maintaining peace. After four years of 
devastation, they are determined to do 
their utmost to prevent another such 
calamity falling not only on themselves 
but on the whole world. 

They are determined to throw the whole 
weight of their strength into the scales of 
international peace and order. They are 
deeply and genuinely moved by a great 
ideal. 

It is the fashion sometimes in the world 
today—a foolish fashion like many others 
in the world today—to scoff at such ideals. 
What is the use, say modern critics, of 
collective action when individual strength 
is more simple and more swift to apply 
more directly its appeal to national senti- 
ment? What is the good of working for 
peace when the whole history of the world 
shows that war is the only way of settling 
great issues? 

These questions ring every day in our 
ears. The day-to-day events of recent 


history have made it impossible for us to 
ignore the strength of the argument behind 
them. Nonetheless in spite of the grim 
experiences of the past and in spite of 
worship of force in the present, the British 
people have clung to their ideal and they 
are not prepared to abandon it. 

It is because they cling to this ideal that 
they would be deeply shocked if the struc- 
ture of peace to which they have given 
constant support were irrevocably shat- 
tered. It is because as a practical people 
they believe collective security, founded 
on an international agreement, is the most 
effective safeguard for peace and that they 
would be gravely disturbed if the new 
instrument that has been forged were 
bluntly destroyed. 

I have ventured to make this reference 
to British opinion not for the purpose of 
prejudging the council’s action or com- 
promising its efforts for peace, and still less 
for the purpose of embittering the feeling 
already bitter enough. 

It is, however, necessary when the 
League is in a time of real difficulty, for the 
representative of the United Kingdom to 
state his view and make it as clear as he 
can that: 

“First, his majesty’s government and 
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the British people maintain their supp 
of the League and its ideals as the mij) 
effective way of ensuring peace, aj 
second, that this belief in the necessity | 
preserving the League is our sole inter] 
in the present controversy.” | 


mere 


THE SOCIAL SACRED 


Lawrence Clare 


] 
| 
Hl) 


in The Liverpool Post 


We are now confronted by what I mijj 
call the social sacred. There is in it ty A) 
conviction that man is worthy of revere 
and that personality is worth preservit! 

This is the inspiration that fires |} 
passion for ideals of education, law, ay 
political organization. Hence, too, 
wholesome hatred of exploitation is mail} _ 
fest, for example, in revulsion against ti!” 
treatment of human beings as mé 
“hands,” or as “food for powder.”’ Out. 
that comes devotion to the arts and t, 
passionate desire to preserve the natual 
loveliness of this our England. There) 
the conviction that truth is attainable. | 

Democracy seems to me to stand for} 
spiritual ideal that is indispensable. Y7 
the dangers of that ideal—which are vei 
great indeed—illustrate my chief conte 
tion. It may be that despotism can live i t 
fear, or by the inculcation of the psycholo {be 
of the social insect, but democracy caffil 
only live by virtue of a powerfully deva}fyi(: 
oped sense of the sacred. Wilex 

For it stands for a minimum of externf 
compulsion, and the less the external cor 
pulsion the greater the necessity for iff} 
ternal discipline. Let the sense of the soci 
sacred but weaken, and democracy chang} 
to anarchy. The next change is to despi i 
tism. What happens is so constant that 
may be schematized. 

It begins with every man going his ow] | 
way, and with the throwing of all restrai i el y 
to the winds. Respect for age, person Pete 
merit, and even for office, disappear in au 
welter of rude self-assertion. Tradition-H|. 
which far more than race is a vehicle 
civilization—is destroyed. 

Then at last a remedy is sought; buff 
where can one be found? Here is the oppo] Ug 
tunity of the would-be dictator. He alo yt 
can provide the necessary centralizationga 

lt 


b | 


of power. Hence blood and iron. Thi | 
passage from licence to tyranny is so sw He 
and frequent that it is the basis of one « | 
the few historical laws that are worth 
of being compared to those of natural 
science. ‘| | 
What has here been said is derived to le 
considerable degree from Plato: but - Ny 
might have been derived yet more provoe j ry 
atively from reflection upon tendenciel] 
actually observed in many countries 
these last few sad years. These risks. rudy) 
by democracy should never be out of mi 
Liberty is infinitely precious, but the pr 
of it is eternal vigilance. Destroy the sen 
of the social sacred and “farewell civili all 
tion!” 
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Are French Religious Liberals Retreating? 
Edwin H. Wilson 


ILL the religious liberals of France relin- 
quish their right to examine the scriptures 
freely in the light of reason, science and 

| conscience? According to M. Paul Teis- 

jsonniere, pastor of the Foyer de l’Ame of Brussels and 
jauthor of a series of pamphlets entitled ‘“The New Re- 

\formation,” they show every indication of doing so in 

4their effort to maintain harmony with the more ortho- 

idox branch of the Reformed Church of France. In a 

‘recent letter, M. Teissonniere states, ‘““The liberals or 

modernists are taking part in what I consider a most 

\deplorable capitulation. There have been numerous 

jorotests but they have been suppressed.” 


Soft-pedaling theological discussion 
For several years, we learn from M. Teissonniere, 


gavoid friction between the two wings. They have 
if aid: ‘““Why agitate any longer in favor of liberal 
deas? Their right to be preached in all Reformed 
shurches is established. You will merely irritate 
Yeople uselessly and it will only serve to close doors 
‘that are now open.” In the meanwhile negotiations 
dl lave been proceeding quietly and under cover, with 
‘the representatives of the liberal left apparently re- 
4jigned in advance to the necessity of making drastic 
jeoncessions. 

Seven years ago while crossing the English chan- 
nel we made the acquaintance of a young French 
“@?rotestant preacher. He had been to New York and 
studied under Dr. Fosdick. He had lived in London 
Mis the stated supply of the French Protestant church. 
‘(he size and speed and evil of the modern city had 
yverwhelmed him, and reaction against the shifting 
‘Eincertainty of the world had set in. And he was head- 
i ing for a first pastorate in Cognac, a city then pros- 
Joerous with profits from American prohibition, con- 
rinced that there was only one answer to the religious 
Jheeds of modernity—a return to strict orthodox Cal- 
vivinism. Does the rise of Barth in Germany mean 
‘that retreat from religious liberalism permeates the 
“ipntire European religious atmosphere includingFrance? 
S)oes the retreat of this young pastor before the 
ifrightfulness of our mammoth cities symbolize the 
Glestiny of all French Protestantism? 

Not if Pastor Teissonniere can help it. He has 
pread the alarm, being forced to use the Protestant 
»ress of Belgium and Switzerland, since the French 
>rotestant press is closed to him. From a pamphlet, 
‘Eglise reformee de France, ou vas tu?” * we learn the 


i 
Mi 


*Published at 45 Rue de Loxum, Brussels, Belgium. 


details of the present situation. In 1933 he sent an 
article to the Protestant journal, Evangile ct Liberte, 
which was held without explanation for a long time 
and finally returned with the notation that during 
correspondence with President Bertrand the editor, 
M. Bost, had not been able to communicate with the 
author, and that President Bertrand had not approved 
of its publication. In this article, M. Teissonniere had 
urged that the basis of wnion of 1906 be retained, 
rather than to revert to the dogmatic wnity of 1872, 
“in order that the spiritual sons of Charles Wagner’ 
might find the basis of association acceptable. 

The Declarations referred to in this article were 
reached on two occasions in the past when the orthodox 
and liberal branches of the Reformed Church in 
France approached a rupture and faced the need for a 
statement of their foundations. The Declaration of 
1872 included the following: “. ... with all the 
churches of the Reformation in their diverse forms, it 
(the Reformed Church of France) proclaims the 
sovereign authority of the holy scriptures in matters 
of faith in Jesus Christ, only son of God, who died for 
our sins and rose again that we might be justified.” 

Following this imposition of scriptural authority, 
the statement proceeded to lay down an authoritative 
basis for religious unity. ‘“‘It (the church) therefore 
conserves and maintains, as the foundation of its 
teaching and disciplines the great Christian facts, 
represented by its sacraments, celebrated in its reli- 
gious ceremonials, and expressed in its liturgies, 
notably in the confession of sin, the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the Holy Supper.” 

Obviously the progress and creative develop- 
ment of religious liberalism in France would effectively 
be stifled by the imposition anew of this declaration 


Declaration of Jarnac won after a struggle 


The 1906 statement, known as the Declaration of 
Jarnac, represents a victory won after considerable 
struggle in what nearly amounted to a defenestration 
(throwing out of the window) of the religious liberals 
led by Charles Wagner. This statement, among 
other provisions, affirmed “. ... the right and the 
duty, for believers and for the churches, to practice 
free criticism, in accord with the rules of scientific 
method, and to work toward the reconciliation of 
modern thought with the gospel.” 

Modernism was in the air in those days. Even with- 
in the Catholic Church, the effort to be both scientific 
and religious, to apply scientific method to the scrip- 
tures particularly as well as to respect the dictates of 
conscience, was energetically advanced by such men 
as Loisy, von Huegel, Tyrrell. The trend was against 
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the domination of reason and conscience by central 
authority, so that the framers of the Jarnac declara- 
tion were able to insert their belief in “the strictly 
laical and popular character of all religious groupings, 
the fraternal cooperation of all, both ministers and 
members, . . . the maintenance of the church gov- 
ernment by means of the Presbyterian Synod, which 
implies religious autonomy in the parish, both in 
finance and administration, and their solidarity in the 
form of a confederation of churches.” 

It was this confederate basis, leading, not to 
unity of belief, but a union of autonomous churches 
each allowing free criticism and choice of modes of 
worship, that the Belgian leader, who was among those 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with Wagner at Jarnac, 
had defended in his rejected article. 

When this article was returned, Pastor Teissonniere 
wrote to President Bertrand, implying that the pro- 
posed move will amount to another and this time 
successful repetition of the attempt that took place 
in 1906 to throw the liberals out of the window. If it 
is not strictly a matter of choosing between the 1872 
and 1906 statements of faith, cannot it be, the letter 
inquired, a new statement that will be a banner lead- 
ing on toward progress, rather than the establishment 
of such an ‘‘instrument of proscription”’ as was erected 
in 1872? “Unity at the price of ambiguity would be 
the beginning of corruption” the letter asserts. 
“With the blindness of editor Bost,’”’ the letter de- 
clares further, ‘‘there is no longer a liberal Protestant 
journal in France,” although that very journal, E'van- 
gile et Liberte, was founded in 1906 to maintain the 
Jarnac position. 


Liberals still exist, capable of resistance 


A letter was also directed by M. Teissonniere to 
editor Bost. It seems that it is Bost’s idea that the 
1872 declaration can be revived, not as a creed and 
‘Snstrument of proscription” but merely as the banner 
of the majority. “Look out when you start upon such 
a path!’ M. Teissonniere warns, “It is the way of com- 
plete capitulation.” “You seem to believe,’ the 
letter continues, “that there are no longer any liberals 
in France. . . . There still exist some staunch liberals 
and you will discover that they are capable of resist- 
ance.”’ These liberals are more numerous, according 
to the Belgian critic, than editor Bost realizes, and 
they will not bend their knees to a new dogmatic unity. 
“The safety of the Reformed Church of France is not 
to be found in retreating; it is in advancing.” 

To another French Protestant, Elie Gounelle, 
who has also opposed resistance to the proposed re- 
treat of liberals before the advancing dogmatists, the 
leader of the New Reformation also writes two letters. 
In the first he reproves Gounelle for his treason after 
having ‘‘thrown himself into the arms of Wagner at 
Jarnac,” and asserts that “the endeavor to find unity 
in these systems of dogma is merely trying to square a 
circle.’ In the second, ‘‘Protestantism cannot be 
saved by those who once having put their hand to the 
plow, look back. . . . It is not unity at any price 
that will save it, but reformation.” 

But the letters do not seem to have availed, since 
there subsequently was prepared, for the consideration 
of the Protestant left and right in France, a new dec- 


laration. This M. Teissonniere places in parall 
columns with the Declaration of 1872, showing th |) 
it is the same thing, only slightly changed by increase 
ambiguity at one or two points. The authority 
the Holy Scriptures is reaffirmed, but ‘as establishe 
by the inward witness of the Holy Spirit,” be | 
that means. Comparison leads to the conclusion th4| 
everything bad in the 1872 statement has not onl]. 
been retained but aggravated, and nothing essenti3|) 
or unique from the liberal viewpoint, in the 190)» 
statement, has been kept. He is not satisfied wit) 
the assurance offered him that an elastic interpré|j 
tation of the new statement will be permitted. Thi} \' 
assurance carries with it no guarantee; acceptance q|| 
the statement would clearly mean retreat and defeat) « 
The safety and freedom of the individual conscienc} hy 
would no longer be protected. ‘Will you close by def iy 
liberate regression,’ he asks the retreating liberals cif , 
France, ‘‘the doors of the future? Will you eree 
barriers to the modern conscience?” At a time whed}) 
orthodoxy the world over is waning, are you goin) 
to link your destiny to its doom? In a country wherlp 
anti-clericalism has advanced so rapidly, are you one} 
more to fail in making an appeal to the free spirit) 
of France? | 

This challenge must have given pause to the so 
called liberal leaders of French Protestantism, par 
ticularly since it came concurrently with a statemen] 
signed by forty-three pastors of the Jarnac Unio 
who refused to accept a new Declaration of 1872 ana 
who reaffirmed their adherence to the pledge of th 
liberals in 1906 ‘never to accept a dogmatic unity i 
compatible with personal faith.”” This manifesto, dell a 
clares M. Teissonniere, ‘“‘ought to show those who see | 
to have forgotten it that the Protestant conscience ih” 
not to be trifled with.” | 

Although M. Teissonniere said that he could retur 
to his own work with a free mind, having spread the| 
alarm, he will without doubt continue to lead the oppo 
sition through the Belgian and Swiss Protestan | 
press and by correspondence. In his two volumes} 
“Le Mouvement de la Nouvelle Reformation’’ (1928), hd 
showed that French Modernism, allied with that o 
Belgium and Switzerland, has an honorable tradition, 
He claims as its forerunners not only Charles Wagner 
and a deplorably few others from the Reformed church! 
but such names as Voltaire, Pascal, Rousseau, Fabre 
Goblet d’Alviella, Renan, Sabatier, Flammarion) 
Guyau and Tolstoi. These writers, not to be reduce cl 
to any single point of view, were none the Jess free andif| . 
creative spirits who have prepared the soil for a newlf 
reformation and from whom the liberal religious move-+ 
ment has drawn and can continue to draw vitality. 


f} 


| 


yy 
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European situation differs from our own 


To an American Unitarian the statement of 1906! 
is far from a complete victory for religious liberty.’ 
The conflict takes us a long distance back—to the last} 
century and the “Issue of the West.” <A statement} 
which is theological in content, affirming faith in Jesus || 
Christ “the living son of God,” in God the Father, in }) 
the unique religious value of the Bible, would hardly 1 
leave room for the hypothetical atheist, whom William || 
Channing Gannett and other benevolent theists pre- ||! 
pared to welcome in a dynamic truth-seeking, mania 


. 
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erving “ethics to the front’ faith. The Jarnac Dec- 
aration would hardly make a humanist feel at home. 
3ut we must not forget that the religious situation, in 
, Kurope overshadowed by established churches and 
heir traditions, is different from our own. One re- 
alls that the battle of religious liberty came to the 
ront again in British Unitarianism only two or three 
ears ago over the printing of the Humanist Mani- 
esto in The Inquirer. And was it 1921 or thereabouts 
hat the defenestration of our own bumanists was 
eriously proposed? 

It is through such battles as that now in process 
n France that religious liberty is established. Per- 
onally we do not see the advantage, even though the 
‘rench Protestants are already pitifully small nu- 
nerically and surrounded by Catholics and anti- 
hurch free thinkers, of continuing the hampering 
yartnership with the Calvinists. That the French 
liberals of the Wagner tradition are themselves 
apable of accepting a wider basis of association and 
ble to find cooperative strength and fellowship from 
he left was shown before the war when the liberal 
heistic Protestants and the “reverent agnostic free- 


thinkers’”’ united successfully to shut theological in- 
struction, which meant Roman Catholic instruction, 
out of the national schools. 

For the liberal Protestants to have remained so 
long in working compromise with the orthodox Cal- 
vinist wing of the Reformed Church of France may 
have served merely to keep them from reaping the 
benefits of the more progressive tradition in French 
thought, and it may even prove a blessing in disguise 
if the present move of their leaders to desert them 
throws them on their own and leads to the formation 
of an independent and genuinely liberal movement. 
If enough liberals can only see that loss of freedom is 
always too great a price to pay for unity in matters of 
religious belief, the New Reformation that M. Teis- 
sonniere has heralded will become an institutional 
reality. When a large part of the world is beginning 
to think with its blood, every leader who keeps his 
head counts a hundred fold. Certainly many American 
religious liberals will admire this Belgian leader’s 
action, and should a break come the ‘‘defenestrated”’ 
liberals of the continent will always find our windows 
open with encouragement and commendation. 


Where Do Young People Find Their Mates? 


Robert Henry Miller 


STUDY was made of 1,507 married couples of 
college level, representing every part of the 
United States, to find their first place of 
meeting. The following results were ob- 

ained: Business, 14.2 percent; education, 33.2 per- 

ent; other, 43.9 percent; church, 8.7 percent. 

These figures tell a gloomy story for the church. 
Young people are not brought together under her 
spices as they once were, a condition which is the 
esult of numerous causes. It is estimated that not 
nore than one in ten of American college students are 
tively affiliated with a Protestant church. This is 
, tragic loss, but not irretrievable. 

1. The bringing of young people into the fellow- 
hip of the church so that their embarkation on marital 
ife is blessed by the most favorable surroundings will 
rove to be an effective measure against divorce. A 
omance thus initiated will be far less likely to end ina 
livorce court than a chance pick-up at some pleasure 
esort or business contact. 

2. A devotion to the kingdom of God, which en- 
jsages the generations yet unborn, will not be indif- 
orent to the selection of mates by our young people. 
t will leave no stone unturned to provide opportunities 
or the youth of both sexes to associate together. 
‘here is no better guarantee of a strong, intelligent, 
evout next generation than a vast army of young 
eople, happily thrown together for work, worship, 
nd recreation under the sympathetic sponsorship of 
he Christian Church. In such a group socially minded 
oung men will find wives of the same type, and not 
nly will they themselves be a substantial asset to 
he church, they will also contribute children like 
hemselves. 

Our young people are finding too many of their 
ssociations in questionable environments outside, 
thile the church is left with a monopoly on dealing 


with sin, sickness, and funerals. These tragedies 
must be met and dealt with, but we must also have 
within the church the life and laughter of youth, other- 
wise they will be lost to the forces of social uplift. 

3. Our young people’s groups should be larger. 
In large groups the range of selection is wider, one can 
more easily find a congenial companion, the circle is 
more open to the newcomer, a greater variety of ac- 
tivity is possible, and the timid individual is not so 
easily embarrassed. 

This goal will require the consolidation of some 
rural and small-town churches. It is as easy now to 
go ten miles to church as it was to go one mile thirty 
years ago. True, there are “old ties and hallowed as- 
sociations’”’ which help to perpetuate the outlandish 
condition we have on our hands, but what are these 
when placed in the balance against the welfare of our 
young people? Mere matters of sentiment, nothing 
more. If we are not willing to sacrifice them in order 
to provide the type of church our young people need, 
we shal] lose both our young people and the church. 

4. Give young people what they want. They 
don’t care about our much-warred-over ways of bap- 
tism, our venerable forms of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, our theological subtleties, our fine points of bib- 
lical criticism and interpretation. They want to be 
with others of their own age, they care tremendously 
for international peace, they want jobs, they want to 
know how to make happy homes of their own, they 
are eager to tap the sources that renew the inner life, 
they want to know the difference between right and 
wrong—and they want to give themselves utterly to 
their ideals. Give them what they want and they 
will come back to the church. 

5. Young people must be wisely taught. ‘Two 
errors have been common in presenting to them a high 
moral code. One bases the command wholly upon 
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authority: ‘““This is in accordance with God’s eternal 
law.’ When some inquisitive youth asks, “Why?” 
the only answer he gets is a more highly voiced repe- 
tition of the authoritarian demand. However noble 
the ethic which is promulgated in this manner, it is 
inevitable that many of the finest minds of the group 
will rebel against it. 

The other extreme is no better. It tries to secure 
obedience solely upon the basis of the reasons why one 
should obey, a method which experience has shown to 
be notoriously ineffective. Reasons, however cogent, 
do not move the human mind to action. Reason 
toddles along behind, half out of breath, shouting its 
approval of the direction in which the heart has led. 

The wise course with young people is to use both 
reason and the fear of God. We know that moral 
purity makes for the health, happiness, and usefulness 
of all concerned, we can see the evidence of this all 


“Proving the Nameless”’ i 
i 


Gertrude Robinson 


Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O, my son,— 

For nothing worthy proving can be proved— 

7m) HEN Lord Tennyson tossed this challenge 
§ (3! against the materialism of an evolving 

. Bi scientific and industrial social trend, child 

BGA} work was in process of turning into child 

labor. There is a vast difference. Hardships to 

little apprentice learners of a trade there were, brutal 

ones; but they at least learned the whole of a trade in 

which they might spend the rest of their lives. 

Today the individual, adult or child, does not 
work. Heisalaboring cog. In that we have changed, 
but not in our measure of intangibles. This is why we 
hesitate over the only practicable means yet devised 
to abolish child labor, the Child Labor Amendment. 
It is not that many of us now want child labor; 
we still explain our social conscience in terms of 
traditional prejudices and political and economic 
issues. 

Is it any wonder that the century-long efforts of 
the states to regulate child labor have resulted in a 
chaos of inadequate legislation, often badly enforced? 
It could not be otherwise, since such laws generally 
are framed to protect the state industrially as well 
as to safeguard children. Only the highest social con- 
science could disregard laying a state’s industries open 
to ruthless competition from states with low labor 
standards. 

In fact, we feel like placing on a roll of honor the 
seven states out of the forty-eight that today require 
a sixteen-year age minimum for work permits during 
school hours. These seven—Montana (factories only), 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Connecticut (1935), New York 
(1985 but not effective till September, 1936), Utah, 
and Pennsylvania (1935)—stand, reminders of the 
time-consuming progress of state legislation on child 
security. The remaining six-sevenths of the states 
have in general a fourteen or fifteen-year minimum for 
work permits, but some of these state laws permit 
exemptions in case of poverty. There are also varia- 
tions in standards as to hours and wages and compen- 
sation and work conditions that mean failure to pro- 


around us. Therefore, be pure. This is reasonabll) 
Faith begins with this assured fact, but reaches 4 an 
beyond it to what is ultimately and eternally truj 
this universe is set up for the success of uprightneg| 
it is against evil in every form. This is our faith. i] © 
facts and faith agree in support of Christian mo 
ideals. 
but we must not be so foolish as to suppose that reasqj-*" 
alone is an adequate support for good living. We 

6. The home should be more largely used as) 
In the home young and old are throw) 


social center. 
together, association is less formal, facilities for musija' 
reading, and games are at hand. Social leadership j i 
of necessity passed around, for it falls naturally up | 
the person in whose home the party meets. Homi: 
have played too smal] a part in the romances of | ne! 
children who grow up in them. The home party 

everything to commend it. | ie 


tect the child who needs help most, the child «inl 
poverty. | 

The state alone cannot abolish child labor. I) iit 

Today, as much as ever, is the need for the Chili, 
Labor Amendment real, today when many any me 
saying, “There is no child labor now,” forgetting ceili 
tain facts. The most recent fact is that the vanishin]} — 
of children from labor during the past two years wajfiil 
due in some measure to economic conditions, b Hai 
chiefly to the industrial codes of the National Recoverjfit 
Act, nearly all of which contained child-labor prov | Hot 


sions. Another forgotten fact is that there was Hie 
sinister angle to that much vaunted drop recorded 7 | 
child-labor statistics from 1920 to 1930. This daf{ te 
crease was uneven; an actual increase occurred ill i) 
certain industries at times. Where children neededfim 
protection most they were not getting it. Considelffi 
that increase in work permits for children under si ie 
teen in textile mills in South Carolina and Georgia, a | Ne 
increase of twenty percent in the decade. Is ther: 
really any ground for gratification, that at the clos#fih 
of this decade of supposed social advance, one-twenl 
tieth of the children of the United States, between tha} 
ages of ten and fifteen inclusive, were being exploitellll 
not educated? Not the children of Russia, or Ital i 


i 
iy 
i 
ii 

fl 
ii 


or England, but American children—at least 700,00( 
of them—born to a child’s full rights. 
Nor does the story of those days just before thalfi 
industrial codes went into operation, when 13,000,00UH\ 
adults were unemployed, give grounds for credencdh |: 
to the idea that this social problem of child labowfy 
can be left to wear itself out. There is nothing built 
heartbreak in the record that when the child-laboi 
provisions of the industrial codes actually took children} 
out of the labor market in 1933 there were not lesd| 
than 100,000 under sixteen holding miserable jobs| 
with the millions of adults still seeking any kind of a 
work loop-hole. There were then functioning swea 
shops in Connecticut and in Massachusetts and ini 
Pennsylvania, and in other industrial states wheretf 
children toiled for little or nothing, shops were chi i 
dren were taken on as “learners” and turned off whe | 
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hey asked pay as “workers.”’ Let us recall that in- 
rease in work permits for children under sixteen in 
extiles in North Carolina, from 840 in 1931-32 to 
105 the next year. Why? Not because children 
eeded work. Because there was a revival in textiles 
nd children could be had, and for less than adults. 

As to the situation since the collapse of the in- 
ustrial codes last May, the same law is holding. 
Vhere child labor is possible and profitable it is taken. 
sreakdowns in child-labor standards are coming in. 
.n investigator found children of thirteen, fourteen 
nd fifteen years of age working in silk mills in Pater- 
on, N. J., and workers apparently younger were seen. 
iven before the formal death blow to the codes, 
weat shops were gaining boldness, as we can judge 
rom reports that school children of Lynn, Mass., 
ight to fifteen years of age, were being exploited 
a tenement home work on leather bags. Their pay 
mounted to two and one half cents an hour, possibly. 
n August the Director of the Women’s and Children’s 
Jivision of the Indiana Industrial Board pointed out 
n increase in the number of work certificates, and that 
ecident reports indicated an increase in the number 
f minors employed. 

Again accident reports in which boys and girls 
mder eighteen, under sixteen, possibly under four- 
een, figure! Is there any longer excuse for losing 
ime in proving that most precious of intangibles, 
he ideal of children’s rights in this democracy of ours? 

They mean much, these children’s rights. No 
hild who is deprived of protection while he is young 
nd tender has them; no child who is cheated out of 
n education, no child who is catapulted into adult- 
ood without the freedom for play and for construc- 
ive work that means growth. 

These are the rights of America’s young. Can 
hey be assured? They can if we toss aside ancient 
rejudices and groundless fears. They can if we ratify 
romptly the Child Labor Amendment, which was 
roposed by Congress in 1924. Without the amend- 
aent, federal legislation on child labor must lag. 
Tet federal regulation has three times accomplished 
that state legislation has so far failed to do, what 
; has demonstrated it cannot do. 

The third success of federal regulation of child 
abor we have just experienced, indirectly through the 
adustrial codes. Twice before has federal control 
natched children everywhere from industrial mis- 
hance. Two laws, passed in 1916 and 1919 respec- 
ively, operated successfully and inexpensively until 
hey were, in turn, declared unconstitutional by the 
upreme Court of the United States. The Child 
abor Amendment, to enable Congress to legislate 
pon child labor, is the answer of the friends of chil- 
ren’s rights to these setbacks. 


The Child Labor Amendment 
Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under eight- 
een years of age. 
Section 2. Thé power of the several states is un- 
impaired by this article, except that the operation of 
state laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary 
to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


The amendment is a simple document, worded to 
arry constitutional soundness, and limited to one ob- 
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ject, the protection from labor exploitation of all chil- 
dren of the United States under eighteen. It has been 
subject to all manner of objections that can have no 
meaning to anybody who is alive to the changes in 
social background due to our industrial civilization. 
On account of them children are in constant danger of 
industrial exploitation unless protected. It is pos- 
sible to give one answer to all these objections. It was 
framed by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, former president of 
Harvard, back in 1924. To say we cannot trust Con- 
gress to legislate upon child labor, he pointed out, is 
“an assumption inconsistent with real faith in democ- 
racy. ... The only question is whether Congress 
shall have any power to pass laws applicable to the 
whole country. If it is not to have that power we 
might as well give up the regulation of child labor.” 

Nor can we arrive at any other conclusion when 
we, without prejudice, consider the phrasing of the 
Child Labor Amendment. The word /abor in it is 
used as it is always used in labor statutes, and as it 
has been frequently interpreted in court decisions, to 
mean labor for hire. Not work at home or on the 
farm or in school. In scope the amendment would em- 
power legislation to cover young people up to eighteen, 
because in no other way could boys and girls of six- 
teen and seventeen be kept out of hazardous occupa- 
tions, where their accident percentage has been high. 

~ Federal legislation can protect America’s child- 
dren from labor risks. It has proved itself. Shall we 
give it a chance to assure Young America its Bill of 
Rights for all time? 

Before we answer that question we are likely to 
demand the answer to another. What kind of legis- 
lation is to be expected from Congress, once this 
enabling amendment is ratified? The answer is al- 
ready being formulated in the minds of those who have 
watched the successful working of the best of the child- 
labor provisions in the industrial codes. Raymond G. 
Fuller has put this idea into form: 

If and when the child-labor amendment is adopted, 
the National Child Labor Committee, with allied 
groups will immediately urge upon Congress the pas- 
sage of legislation embodying the provisions substan- 
tially similar to the standards temporarily in force 
under the more satisfactory industrial codes: namely 
a sixteen-year age minimum for employment, with 
light work permitted outside school hours at fourteen 
years; and an eighteen-year age minimum for employ- 
ment in hazardous occupations. * 


Need we have further fears about accepting the 
only means yet practically devised to put an end to 
crippling Young America? I[s it not time for us to 
give over trying to “prove the Nameless,’ and accept 
on faith a social creed? <A social creed that will draw 
latent beautiful intangibles, inherent in our constitu- 
tional structure, out into the sun of social security? 

Our Bill of Rights pricked into definiteness, 
freedom of the press and right to trial by jury, our 
thirteenth amendment abolished slavery, our nine- 
teenth enfranchised women. Is there any doubt 
that we should make the Child Labor Amendment 
the twenty-second, and soon, establishing, as a concrete 
verity, a child’s rights? 


*The Freedom of Childhood. 
Fuller. Occupations, March, 1935. 


Article by Raymond G. 
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DISSOLVING INFALLIBILITY 


L DUCE is to shine in the clouds. His figure is to be 
reflected upon either true or false clouds to inspire, 
not his seasoned troops, who do not need his help, 

but the hundreds of thousands of youngsters, who will 
be facing fire for the first time. According to The New 
York Times of September 18, Mussolini has issued a 
new Ten Commandments, based on the specific belief 
that I] Duce never makes a mistake. Apparently the 
youth of Italy believes this to be a fact, due to the 
constant reiteration of it in their receptive ears. This 
mass production of belief is the most remarkable 
aspect of the present age. It has apparently entered 
this continent in the victorious campaign of the Social 
Credit party in Alberta, where it is said that every 
supporter of the leader promised to turn a deaf ear to 
every argument of the opposition. Will such a method, 
so exceptionally successful in more than half of the 
civilized countries of the world, penetrate far into this 
country? This is impossible to foresee. One good 
result, however, should result from this conflict of 
infallible leaders, speaking in contradictory voices. 
American education has never had any definite sense of 
direction. It now appears that this direction has been 
forced upon it by the dictatorial attitude of so many 
Kuropean and Asiatic leaders. Its function should 
certainly be to teach the use of and reliance upon the 
rational faculties. Pearl Buck has recently spoken in a 
tone of distress of the skeptical attitude adopted by so 
many of the youth that she meets. It is going to require 
an increasing amount of this skepticism to keep us 


i 


away from the blasts of infallibility. This skepticis, 1” 
can naturally grow into reliance upon the ratio ior : 
faculties. Dr. Alexis Carroll, who has just return( 7” 
from Europe, declares emphatically that “scieni 
alone could solve the complexity of the troubles thi» 
beset society.’ This statement emphasizes the chij) 
defense that will save us from those who make | i) 
mistakes. \ 

Miles Hanson, Jr. || 


* * 


HITLER, THE PSALMIST AND OTHERS | 


E—really meaning the scattered little min} 
which is again pulling itself together to do i4 
denominational duty on this editorial page— 

we for many years have concealed a delicate wish t] 
preach a sermon from some words of a sweet singe} 
of Israel—words which, in spite of the inclusion 


other whimsical and far less instructive sentences, hav} 
been roughly struck out of the Responsive Reading 


of our present Service Book. We have had a sort of jai 


feeling that one of those perfectly beautiful sermo 
could be preached from the text: ‘““The Lord taketh nj 
pleasure in the legs of aman.”’ We have been reluctan| 
to deliver the homiletic creation—or to be deliveree 


se 


a 
il 


of it—only because it was not quite clear what thy Le 
final point ought to be in order to give a grateful wu 
| i 
ma 
| 


| pcre 


congregation something to take home with the | 
But now all the comfortable thoughts which clustereq|f} 
round the text have been badly shaken by somethin { 

said a week ago by Hitler to the youth of German 
As reported, the Fuehrer said: ‘‘We do not evaluate 


young man by the number of glasses of beer he carf\: 
guzzle, but by the punishment he can take; not by th df i 
number of nights he can spend cavorting, but by thf: 


ea 


number of miles he can march.” ( 


So this is the open secret of the new Puritanism ip 
this is the reason for the moral discipline of paga | 
Nationalism; this is why the beer and skittles are tall 
be denied. The individual must belong body and sou 3 


( 


bor 
bon 


to the state for the final purpose that he may be used] t 


as a physical instrument. The supréme value of human}: 


youth lies in its fitness to be fodder for the beast ofiflii 
war. The lords of the state take great pleasure in legsifi\ 
which will obey orders and march to the slaughter. All 
bloody atavism puts a premium on legs. | 
prize offered to the athletic school children of Italy jit 
from the age of eight upwards—children so precisely Hy 
described by General Zoppi, head of the Italian in- | 
fantry, as “youths belonging to the pre-military cate- | 
gory.’’ This is why Mussolini sternly bade the mothers 
in his allegedly over-crowded country to suffer more | 
| 


and more little children to come unto him. Legs are 
wanted, legs are to be multiplied, legs are to be 
praised, so long as they can be made to march, march, 
march on those ‘Paths of Glory,” the filthy end of. | 


i 
tf 
l 


which is pictured for us all in Humphrey Cobb’s recent lg 


novel. 

Now we have a sort of a feeling that the unde- 
livered sermon might be inspired to a very violent |} 
climax. There is no telling where that humble text || 
might lead us. When we see the prostitution of human. 


. . . . fs 
So this is why a silver bayonet is now an annualifh 


ah 
] ut 
| if 


( 


\ 


vl 


personality which is the main business of these Lords |} 
of militant Nationalism; when we hear the blasphemies |}}; 
i 
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yainst the human soul which echo in their most moral 
yeeches; when we read of the bodies of youth being 
wefully prepared for the flies of Ethiopia or the rats 
‘any other field—all for ends not worth the fall of a 
ngle sparrow—we call to mind some words which 
ploded in the ears of a highly respectable congrega- 
on in the days of the nineteenth century, when the 
d Turkey was committing unspeakable atrocities 
oon the people of Armenia. A famous preacher 
_the London City Temple paused at the conclusion 
his sermon, and then cried: “God damn the 
ultan.”’ 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


* * 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


HE General Conference will meet this year under 
exceptional circumstances, for the session of 
1933 was abandoned due to the financial panic 

hich stalked the land. The banks were closed and 
isiness paralysis prevailed. By unanimous agreement 
ie committee in charge decided that it would be 
wise to ask the American Unitarian Association to 
end funds which might be urgently needed, and 
ifair to churches and laymen when local budgets were 
peril. Two years have gone by and confidence 
returning. But the problems to be considered are 
en more vital now than then. The necessity for 
ndamental principles of personal and social living, 
ith appropriate changes in technique, has become 
creasingly evident. Thoughtful persons are now 
mvinced that “‘man doth not live by bread alone.” 
echanical changes are not enough. ‘‘As a man think- 
h in his heart so is he.’’ The doctrine of salvation by 
aracter was never more needed than today. 

Such considerations as these will be accompanied 
ra discussion not on the agenda two years ago—the 
port of the Commission of Appraisal, including its 
commendations relative to the Department of Social 
alations and its place in the denomination. All over 
e country churches have been engaged in appraising 
emselves and the Commission has studied the larger 
nominational problems. We shall not fail to link 
is up with what is going on in the world. Ministers 
ll go to Cincinnati painfully conscious of the penury 

some of their parishioners. They will await the 
orning paper to learn what is going on in Ethiopia. 
1 this will be grim reminder that religion has not met 
th abundant.success. Delegates, too, will meet in 
usually serious mien, for they must know by now 
at the world has not responded to our philosophy 
life. However convinced we may be that we are 
ssessed of sound basic principles, of sufficient value 
cure human woes, we shall not smugly say that if 
hers do not want it we will keep it as a private 
igion. There is no private religion. Too long have 
ople been partaking of religious opiates to lull the 
ins received from a hard world. Therefore, in our 
praising we are due for the discovery that we are 
t simply assessing a denomination but a whole 
slety. 

Reva in our history have we faced such issues 
will confront us at the General Conference this year. 
ey are of infinitely greater concern than denomi- 
tional well-being. In the public addresses, at the 


round tables and in private conversation we shall be 
aware that we are appraising ourselves. Our mood 
will be too serious for small bickering. All the learning 
exacted from the physical and social sciences, the 
wisdom of the philosophers, the intimate knowledge 
of human nature gained by the psychologists, and the 
passionate devotion of loyal adherents to the liberal 
religious cause will be needed to cope with the problems 
with which we shall be faced. These problems are 
not peculiar to Unitarians. They are inherent in 
society. 

The gods might well envy us at Cincinnati as we 
confront the stupendous task of endeavoring to point 
out better ways of living, most important in which is 
setting the example ourselves. 

Let us go to the General Conference determined 
that it shall yield the best for the liberal faith and 
through it for mankind. 

Ernest Caldecott. 


* 7% 


THE CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH STRIKE 


HE occurrence of a strike at the plant of Con- 
sumers’ Research in Washington, N. J., brings 
dismay to many people. The conditions in the 

plant, revealed in part by the demands of the strikers, 
causes us to feel that we have been betrayed where we 
had thought to place great confidence. 

Somehow we had got the idea that Consumers’ 
Research employed skilled people of high merit and 
payed and treated them accordingly. We should have 
said that it was essential that such conditions exist in 
order that there might be the trustworthiness which 
the members of Consumers’ Research pay for and 
expect of their organization. Now we are told of a 
very high rate of turnover in personnel and a strike 
in which employees demand reinstatement of three 
men discharged for union activity, recognition of the 
union, and a minimum wage of $15 a week! 

The necessity of demanding a minimum wage of 
$15 a week seems to argue that the employees need the 
union, and we should say that the minimum wage 
demanded is shockingly inadequate. Consumers’ 
Research promises its members reliable information 
concerning the quality of a wide range of consumers’ 
goods. 

We wonder whether a member can feel that 
the information given him is reliable if the workers 
who do the work of getting the facts and sending them 
out to members are paid such inadequate wages as 
this would indicate? 

The fact of this strike delivers a severe blow to the 
prestige of Consumers’ Research. Members stand 
revealed as involved in the guilt of exploitation of 
trusted servants. Manufacturers will not be slow to 
say that if the organization cannot be trusted to deal 
fairly with its own employees it cannot be trusted to 
make honest reports on the quality of goods, and the 
word will be passed on to purchasers that they, if 
members, have been duped once more. We hope 
that Consumers’ Research will settle speedily with 
its employees on a basis which will justify the restor- 
ation of that confidence members had placed in 


them. 
Robert Weston. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


THE U.S. A. AND THE CRISIS 


On September 12, Secretary Hull reviewed his statements of 
July 4, July 10 and September 8, and the President’s of August 1, 
and repeated what he had said before. The New York Times said 
the next day: ‘‘We shall cheer on the action of others to prevent 
war by collective action, but are compelled ourselves to stand 
apart while others seek to achieve what is really one of our vital 
national interests.” 

* So 


THE POPE AND MUSSOLINI 


In addressing the International Congress of Catholic Nurses 
on August 27, Pope Pius condemned any thought of ‘‘a war 
that is only one of conquest.’’ Headlining this utterance, The 
Christian Century, on the one hand says, ‘““‘The Pope Speaks,” 
and The Living Church, on the other hand, asks, ““Why is the Pope 
Silent?” For our own part we would like to see the Pope speak 
to Mussolini as Italian to Italian. 


A CANADIAN SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 


In Alberta, Canada, there has been a sweeping electoral 
victory of the Social Credit League. This affords an opportunity 
for a constructive social experiment. A scheme will be inaugu- 
rated whereby every one of the province’s 750,000 inhabitants 
over sixteen years of age is to receive a “‘basic dividend”’ of from 
$5 to $75 a month. The funds required will be raised by levies 
similar to our processing taxes and by additional taxes on un- 
earned income. 

Dr. Hewlett Johnson, dean of Canterbury Cathedral, 
England, is visiting Canada in October to organize the Social 
Credit League throughout Canada. 


CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 


At last year’s meeting at Oberlin of the General Council of 
the Congregational Church, the Council for Social Action was 
severed from the Education Board and set up as an independent 
Council. A “Strategy Committee” was also appointed ‘‘to con- 
tinue the study of the relations and working of our various 
boards and agencies.” 

An ad interim report of the Strategy Committee is pub- 
lished in Advance, September 5. With regard to the status 
of the Council for Social Action, it recommends that its inde- 
pendent status be continued. This is interesting in view of the 
fact that the status of our own Department of Social Relations 
was referred last May to the Commission of Appraisal. 

* ok 
THE UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 


In 1828 the Methodist Protestant Church separated from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church over matters of doctrine and 
episcopal administration. In 1845, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, split off over the question of slavery. 

If the plans recently formed by ten bishops and others at 
Evanston, Ill., are accepted by the General Conferences of the 
three churches, there will come into existence ‘The Methodist 
Church” with 9,000,000 communicants and 20,000,000 consti- 
tuents. The ratification of the plans now wait upon a three- 
fourths majority in each conference. 

* ok 
A UNION OF NEGRO CHURCHES 


The Fraternal Council of Negro Churches is the name of a 
body which was formed a year ago in Chicago. At its second 
session in Cleveland recently nine denominations were repre- 
sented. The Christian Century says that the program they 
unitedly endorsed “emphasizes the possibility that the Negro 


churches may act hereafter as a separate, solid bloc in both re- 
ligious and national affairs.” 


| 


PRESBYTERIAN DISUNION 

“The Presbyterian Constitutional Covenant Union He 
new organization of conservative Presbyterians who have ba| 
themselves together on the following basis: “We, the meg 
of this covenant are resolved, in accordance with God’s 
and in humble reliance upon his grace, to maintain the df 
tution of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., (1) | 
every effort to bring about a reform of the existing church o}/ ij 
zation, and to restore the church’s clear and glorious Ch | 
testimony, which Modernism and indifferentism have ny a 
grievously silenced, but (2) if such efforts fail and in part | bi 
if the tyrannical policy of the present majority triumphs, ha Ll 
ourselves ready to perpetuate the true Presbyterian Church }f 
U.S. A., regardless of cost.” ia 

Many “sound” Presbyterians will agree with the firs# 
of this covenant but balk at the second. 

* * 
“THE EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURC | j 

When the Evangelical Synod of North America an | 
Reformed Church in the United States merged a year ago 
historical background and doctrinal aims were so much in a 
and the members expressed such confidence in each othew} 
the organic union was effected without a doctrinal statemen 
constitution. The tentative draft of a new constitution hag 
been prepared “fitted for this new day’ but preserving 
Bible as the rule of faith and practice.”’ The merged aenof 
tions have a membership of about 700,000. it 

News from France states that the national synod d by 
Reformed Churches there has unanimously accepted a bag 
the restoration of unity with the Reformed Evangelical Chi 
The membership of the Reformed Church is estimated a 
120,000, with an average Sunday attendance of about one 
of that number; the Reformed Evangelical Churches en 
350 parishes. 


A CHURCH-PAPER DAY AND ENDOWMENTHE : 
The Evangelical and Reformed Church publishes a w it 

The Reformed Church Messenger, and has a national “C it a 
Paper Day,” this year on October 20. The editor in the ¢ 

issue quotes Bishop John M. Moore who says: “The chur. 
should be looked upon as doing just as essential and 
valuable work as any school, and is worthy of just t 
financial considerations. Colleges have been endowed, ani 
so. Why have not great periodicals been endowed? Methit 
can only hold by the press what she wins by the pulpit.” — 


ee 


| N 


THE COST OF RELIGION '® 

In the ten-year period, 1925-1934, the twenty largest Pith, 
tant denominations in America contributed a total of $4,547}. 
160 to religious work. Dr. Charles Stelzle’s report fro 
this figure is taken contains many others. In view of the] 
of Scotch parsimony, it is interesting to observe that then 
of the United Presbyterian Church contribute more pe 3 
than any others. For each year during the decade they contri 
an average of $32.91 per member. 

* * 
TWO FUNDAMENTALISTS SPEAK 

Presbyterian reports that a late leader in the Belgia 
gelical Mission once had a fifteen-minute interview with 
in which the missionary pointed out to him prophecies of Seri 
which predict a rehabilitation of the Roman Empire. 
told that “Mussolini expressed the deepest interest.” 
proving it from the Bible! 

To this we may add a quotation from an editorial | 
“Science Accepts the Virgin Birth” in The Sunday Schoo 
Quoting a physician it says: ‘Science may now almost 
the time when the reproduction of the human spe 
accomplished—or, at least, may be accomplished 
by scientific means. The world then will be compl 
ized,’ and man will be “bereft entirely of his proud 
fatherhood.” This is proving it from science! 
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LADDER OF GOLD 


lower than the Angels. By Rosalie 
{lap Hickler. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
\Tompany. $2.00. 


jrtunate viistors to the home of the 
Katharine Lee Bates will remember a 
jay afternoon when Miss Bates was 
|2ially exuberant. She had discovered, 
said, “a new poet.”’ Usually, by her 
4 confession, she ‘much preferred a 
| Puppy to a new poet.’ Puppies 
j2d rhythmically and without asking 
Here can I get it published?” But this 
* poet”? was different. She sang for 
neer delight of singing and was blithe- 
@iconcerned about publication. Miss 
5 had had to urge her to take her art 
i seriously and make herself what the 
ir of ‘‘America the Beautiful” thought 
aight become, ‘‘a major voice of her 
®ation, a lyrist at once gay and mys- 
m’ Her name was as fragrant and 
ling as her poems: Rosalie Hickler. 
djs. Hickler’s first volume, ‘Lower 
ithe Angels,”’ justifies Miss Bates’s 
Siasm on that faraway afternoon. 
aching of the ‘‘mad” vision of William 
fi, who saw a treeful of angels at Peck- 
Brye, throbs like Mrs. Hickler’s own 
Bitbeats of a faun” through her 
Wiel” and makes that “tall bright 
@’ curiously, or miraculously, at home 
ih “Lucifer” on the opposite page. 
irly, a blanched but horrific Blue- 
iistalks through “spattered gold’ be- 
®) white hind whose hooves “struck 
ing under the granite towers.” 
ire Mrs. Hickler’s effects a merely 
| paradox. Like Shelley she has felt 
oll of “awful loveliness” and cannot 
Matil the satanic and beatific threads 
vision have been woven into the 
Wied splendor of “a drowned white 
diin a lonely lake” or 2 child mourning 
striped chipmunk,” dead “on a 
Wa, bough’’—“‘nothing will wake him, 
#2 can hurt him now.” 7 
W@} rhyme is intentional. It is Mrs. 
D3r’s, sans the longer wave-length 
Tiiishe always gives her rhymes so that 
lers’ do not fall into the staccato 
i ation of too much modern verse. 
@s she learned that from Miss Bates, 
ert Hillyer, her teacher at Radcliffe. 
! case it gives her thought, as well as 
jasic, those longer intervals, grace- 
f nd overtones, which make an or- 
\tion a symphony and drum-beats 


i) Hickler’s gay courage is nowhere 
fpparent than in the title of her 
‘Lower than the Angels.” She de- 
‘ly threw a biblical caption into a 
{market where sophisticates non- 
lly equate the religious with the in- 
_ Her challenge is not so vigorous 


i 


Re 


BOOK REVIEWS 


as Ben Hecht’s and Noel Coward’s in that 
astounding cinema, ‘‘The Scoundrel,”’ but 
it makes the same point and carries the 
same thrust. This is not to say that Mrs. 
Hickler is orthodox. She would be the 
first to disclaim that. But she can write 
about “Sacraments,” ‘Morning Prayer,” 
“the pure in heart,’ Galahad, and ‘‘Good 
Friday,”’ without apologies and with the 
tacit implication that they are as real and 
as tartly lovely as “‘Spring Music,” ‘‘Janu- 
ary Thaw,” ‘“‘Persimmons,”’ Scheherezade, 
and “‘White Peaks.” 

Perhaps the one poem in the book which 
most completely carries Mrs. Hickler’s 
achievement is “‘Rapunzel.’’ Science has 
not explained everything. Fairy things 
still happen. ‘“‘Let down your hair, Ra- 
punzel, your glorious bright hair.’ For 
those with spirit enough to climb it be- 
comes ‘‘a ladder of pure gold.’”’ So, even 
yet, may “barrenness have ending in 
beauty as of old.” 

Earl Marlatt. 


8 


HALT WAR 


Halt! Cry the Dead. A Pictorial 
Primer on War and Some Ways of 
Working for Peace. Arranged and edited 
by Frederick A. Barber. New York: As- 
sociation Press. 160 pp. $1.50. 

The author of “The Horror of It,’’ which 
is a collection of camera records of war’s 
gruesome glories, now issues a handbook 
for peace workers containing excerpts 
from the writings of present-day peace 
workers, cartoons on war from the world’s 
anti-war artists, and some practical sug- 
gestions for peace action. 

This is a book especially good for the 
tired pacifist or peace worker, especially 
for those who, like the author, had been 
disillusioned by the ineffectiveness of the 
League of Nations, and who had about 
decided that the thing to do was to work 
against the basic causes of all war, human 
exploitation, and let the peace machinery 
take care of itself. For such a person 
there comes a need of individual motiva- 
tion and inspiration to renew his deter- 
mination to combat militarism on all pos- 
sible fronts. This book contains it. 

There is no such thing as reviewing a 
scrapbook such as this; one can merely 
define its uses. It will be helpful as source 
materia! for all speakers on any phase of 
peace. It should get into the hands of 
young men and women who have come 
along since the World War and may not 
realize the absence of glory and honor from 
modern warfare when realistically viewed. 
It is 2 book for peace workers to own and 
keep in circulation. In the hands of even 
the most ardent militarist it cannot fail 
to make some impression. We wish that 
the publishers had made the book a little 


larger and included half a hundred blank 
pages for additional clippings and pictures. 
An expanding peace scrapbook would not 
only be a useful manual, but a means of 
fanning the will to peace of those who have 
achieved that will. 

Edwin H. Wilson. 


A BOOK ON SEX 


“The Sex Life of the Unmarried 
Adult.’’ Edited by I. S. Wile. New 
York. The Vanguard Press. 320 pp. 
$2.50. 


This book contains eleven articles, 
written thoughtfully and with dignity, 
by as many men, whose fields are medicine, 
law, morals, economics, psychology, biol- 
ogy, etc. The object of the volume is not 
to substantiate a definite thesis, but to 
describe and comment upon present-day 
tendencies in human sexual behavior, 
particularly in relation to the unmarried 
adult. 

For the purpose of the proposed inquiry 
the material has been well presented, for 
there is neither a depreciation of the con- 
servative attitude, nor is there a holding 
up of hands in horror at the tendency to 
discard established mores. There is a nice 
balance between respect for the new and an 
appreciation that conservatism has more 
behind it than habit and fear of change. 

No unmarried adult need look here for a 
specific answer to his own problem of 
sexual adjustment. Treatment is not 
outlined. However, the perspective at- 
tained from seeing one’s own problem 
as typical of those of the race, and not as 
a cross to be borne alone, is therapeutic 
in itself. 

The book affords the impressions that 
there are no unchanging absolutes regu- 
lating human sexual behavior from on high, 
as it were; that it is healthful to be free of 
emotional belief in any fundamental right- 
ness of sexual taboo; that the ‘“‘new free- 
dom” by no means guarantees happiness— 
may not even make for it; and that free- 
dom from illusion, sexual or otherwise, 
does not necessarily carry wisdom with 
it. 

The unmarried adult should find noth- 
ing shocking in this able and popular study. 

Vernon P. Williams. 


TABLOID REVIEW 


Christian Youth in Action. By 
Frank W. Herriott. New York: Friendship 
Press. 169 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, $.60. 


Mr. Herriott, instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education and Psychol- 
ogy in Union Theological Seminary, shows 
how the Christian young people have ana- 
lyzed America’s needs and have grappled 
with the facts discovered. This is a survey 
of what the Christian youth of America 
have done in the social field, not of what 
they are talking of doing. | 

Oliver Martin. 
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A LIBRARY APPEAL 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

This is to acknowledge your letter of 
August 6, telling me that the gift subscrip- 
tion of The Christian Register to this library 
was not renewed by the donor, and promis- 
ing that in case the gift is renewed later the 
library will be placed on the mailing list 
again. 

I am grateful for the subscription in past 
years and regretful that it could not be 
continued. The library is not in a position 
to add to its present list of subscriptions, 
but we shall hope that we have not seen 
the last of The Christian Register. 

Arthur R. Curry, 
Librarian Rosenberg Library. 


Galveston, Texas. 
x * 


AN ARDENT SUPPORTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In response to your editorial in The 
Register of September 12, count me as one 
of the ardent and continuous supporters 
of The Christian Register. I rather favor 
its more restricted and condensed form 
than in the old and expansive days, and 
the revolving editorship plan pleases me 
greatly. No one man can say it all, for us 
all, all the time. The resources of the 
ministry are made available for us. 

The Register has been a considerable part 
of my education since I was born, and 
my father before me must have taken it at 
least from 1863 onward. It has followed 
me in al] my journeyings—California, 
Montana, Tennessee, Texas—and now I 
should sadly miss it if it should be merged 
or thrown overboard. 

Channing Brown. 

Littleton, Mass. 


* * 


PROPOSAL TO DECENTRALIZE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Summer is an excellent time for en- 
couraging the reflective mood. My reflec- 
tions have turned toward the Summary 
Report of the Appraisal Commission, given 
by its chairman, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, 
at the May Meetings. 

The recommendation to decentralize 
our denominational organization is sound 
and in keeping with the needs and times. 
But before we act upon that recommenda- 
tion I wonder if it will not be necessary to 
engage in a “campaign”? awakening the 
members and followers of our fellowship to 
discipline themselves to accept personal 
responsibility for the welfare and progress 
of their own individual church, for the 
strength of the local conference, and for 
the welfare and progress of the principles 
and methods for which Unitarianism is a 
symbol? 

Let us put this question in another way. 


Letters to the Editor 


If we examine the reasons or sources for 
the present centralized authority will we 
not find it primarily in the unwillingness 
of the individual layman in the church to 
accept personal responsibility for the spiri- 
tual and material welfare of his own church, 
of his local conference, and of the fellowship 
at large? If my experience as a field 
secretary is any criterion at all, I should 
say this was one of the first causes. We 
have followed the tendency of the times 
in that we, like citizens of a common- 
wealth, have looked to our government 
to do the things that a truly 100 percent 
citizen could and should do himself. 

I take it that the majority of the dele- 
gates present at the May Meetings were in 
hearty accord with the Commission’s 
recommendations in this respect. But 
have these same delegates reflected upon 
what decentralization means to them 
personally? It means, in the true Quaker 
sense, much more real concern on the part 
of every individual for the welfare and 
progress of his church, his conference, and 
his parent organization. Are we ready for 
that amount of responsibility? It means 
something more than religion by proxy. 
It means many sacrifices in time, money, 
thought, and energy. It means, in short, 
cultivating a serious kind of self-discipline 
and team-play and that means real work 
and responsibility. Are we as individuals 
ready to sacrifice time, money, thought, 
and labor for our own church, our local 
conference, and for the fellowship at large? 
If so we are ready for decentralization, but 
not until then. 

Kenneth C. Walker. 

Albany, N. Y. 


sc eeek 


FOOT-NOTE TO MR. FLORESCU* 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

This minority question is full of pitfalls 
for the unwary, especially for the sympa- 
thetic traveler who sees only the surface. 
The argument that Rumanians are in a 
great majority in the Transylvanian region, 
that they have in the past been badly op- 
pressed economically and deprived of op- 
portunities to develop their culture, that 
the bad factors of the present situation are 
due primarily to the pain incident to the 
eradication of old wrongs, is all true, but 
it does not go far enough. 

But the Rumanians, the ‘Saxons,’ and 
the Magyars are there, have long been 
there, and they are likely to remain. How 
are these people going to live together in 
the future? Perhaps we may have to wait 
for a long time before any modus vivendi 
can be worked out. The pride of the 
Magyars is still smarting at their defeat. 
The Rumanians have not lost sight of the 
wrongs that they themselves and their 


ancestors suffered. The Saxons, é)jr¢! 
in a minority, cling to past privile; Ibi 
probably would support any good lie 
ment. The wiser Rumanian sees thi hoy 
cannot be in the future a continu; 
ill-feeling between these nationa}) 
Greater Rumania is to last. Forcilf 
manization of the Magyars and | 
Saxons would have inevitably th 
result as the attempted forcible 
zation of the subject races in Hung} 
in the period before 1918. } 

Yet all these people now living inj 
boundaries of Greater Rumania 
become loyal citizens of that count}! 
can criticize the actions of local | 
ment officials in Rumania, who hs 
quently conducted themselves 
towards the Magyar inhabitants o 
sylvania, but we must never forgy 
from present day Hungary into wh 
Hungarian has been coming for nea 
decades a stream of propaganda re | 
the Magyars inside of Greater Ri 
that they are Hungarians, and ain fi 
ruin the Rumanian administration. | ¥ 

Merely giving back to Hunga ‘lh iD 
of Magyar decent now inside Rt 
will not settle the question. Doubl 
number of Rumanians would have 
with them, thereby making a bad sit 
far worse. 

Mr. Florescu’s paper is not officil; 
it reflects the ideas of the R Ht 
authorities. He refers to the probie@” 
controlling the subordinate officials. 
close of the war the territory and popy¥} pi 
of Rumania practically doubled, angi jt 
new sections the overwhelming myjif™ 
of the officials were alien to the massif! 
people and had to be replaced b: m 
citizens of the Greater Rumania. ba 
Rumanians in the subordinate officasil: 
no other qualifications than loyalt 11) Ki 
salaries were generally inadequate Wp I 
tortion and the like crept in at onceji#r 
former privileged classes must not hh Eten 
guiltless. Many strove to regain by k i 
the power they had lost. iy 

Mr. Florescu’s statements could vit 
taken as a basis for further consideff 
of this very controversial subject. iy 
were possible to secure complete conti}, 
between the Rumanian authorities : q | 
leaders of the minorities, much of thj : 
ousness of the problem could be all 4 . 
Unfortunately, the minority leaders dl mt 
stop the irredentist work that g 4 
behind their backs, encouraged fro 
pest. If all parties to the probler 
unreservedly recognize the difficulties Bs 
has to deal with, greater and mo 
diate steps could be taken to reme 
unfortunate conditions bound to ary). 
an atmosphere of suspicion. 


I. 
1 is 
bi 
1 


Arlington, Mass. 


*“The Minority Question in Rut 
by Radu Florescu, was published 
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W President Appraises Y. P. R. U. Outlook 


States Aims and Purposes of Young People 


wly in the spring of 1935 it was realized 
he executive officers of the Young 
le’s Religious Union that there would 
major turnover in staff and executive 
ittment by the first of September. 
= would necessarily be a new president, 
wary, and executive secretary. There 
ven been discussions of the possibility 
ange in the field personnel, although 
|matter was not fully decided upon 
ithe executive board meeting at the 
4s at the end of June. It was hoped 
Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., execu- 
secretary 1933-1935, would overlap 
flacoming executive secretary by a 
a, and that there might be a conti- 
‘jin the work of the department. 
he annual meeting of the Y.P.R.U.in 
4she new national officers were elected: 
W. Brigham of Concord, Mass., and 
College, president; Miss Pauline E. 
of Woburn, Mass.,a graduate of J ack- 
nllege, and employed by the Federal 
sion office, as national secretary. The 
Qarry-over among the three major 
: js was Warren F.. Witherell of Jamaica 
Mass., cost accountant for Tileston 
Peiingsworth, as national treasurer. 
‘Nche Shoals board meeting, several 
ant matters were settled. Acting 
eport of the new president upon a 
af) the Mid-Western conferences, it 
aecided to employ a full-time field 
ry in that area. The New England 
icretaryship was discontinued due to 
{ {t+ that there were insufficient funds 
tying both offices. The newly created 
a has been filled, and the Y. P. R. U. 
dmirably so, by John Russell of 
ork, N. Y. Acting upon the resigna- 
Wo Mr. Southworth, the executive 
I tee recommended J. Donald John- 
| member of the board of directors, 
tw executive secretary. The recom- 
jion was accepted, andMr. J ohnston 
Hs office the first of September, time 
Hbeen allowed him to finish his thesis 
eadville Theological School. 


itation extended to L. I. B. 


fird matter which was acted upon at 

ting and which will be an objective 
d young people and the churches 
lout the year, was the invitation 
d to the Leyden International 

to conduct its 1936 Congress in the 
States. This invitation was also 
j by the convention of the Young 
Christian Union. Word has been 
from the 1935 Congress of the 
ional movement that the invitation 
|, accepted, subject to the securing 
y-five delegates from the continent 
Hland. With the acceptance on file, 
J. R.U.- has met with representatives 
) y. P. C. U. and laid plans for this 
live effort. Mr. Witherell has 
if raising our share of the money to 


provide hospitality to the foreign delegates 
at the conference which will be held at the 
Isles of Shoals, August 15-22. 

This congress has been advanced as one 
of the major objectives of our young 
people’s organization, and with the coopera- 
ation of the denomination will be sure of 
success. 


Chicago Headquarters 


During the summer the Y. P. R. U. 
office has been a scene of great activity. 
The Mid-Western field secretary started 
work on August 1, and practically the 
whole of that month was devoted to a close 
study of the files, especially those of so- 
cieties in the Middle Western area. A well- 
laid itinerary was prepared so that as many 
sectional conferences as possible would be 
contacted, and many letters were sent out 
to open the way to societies and meetings. 
Unfortunately, but as is frequently the case 
in our work, lack of adequate funds, 
hampers the field work. We were able to 
allot only $270 for travel expenses, and we 
realize that a man cannot be kept in the 
field all year on this amount. Therefore, 
arrangements were made with the Mead- 
ville Theological School and the Western 
Unitarian Conference for a Chicago office, 
where the field secretary can carry on work 
by mail. This move was a practical neces- 
sity, although we hope that more money 
will be available for field work through in- 
creased affiliations and interest. The work 
is of great value to a national organization, 
and any aid that we can receive in this line 
will be appreciated greatly. 

Inasmuch as the employment of a New 
England field secretary was precluded by 
the employment of a Western secretary, 
the work in New England will be done 
largely by the executive secretary and the 
directors. A small amount of travel money 
was allotted for this purpose, and it will be 
used as judiciously as possible. At the 
same time we have as an objective the 
maintenance of a field secretary in New 
England, and will endeavor to raise funds 
for this purpose in connection with the 
New England Federation of the Y. P. R. U. 

In the early part of September, Mr. 
Johnston assumed his position and since 
then has been proving himself to be what 
those who employed him had hoped for; an 
indefatigable worker, with original ideas, 
a mania for order in the office, and a deep 
sense of responsibility to the board of 
directors. Those who have become ac- 
quainted with him, assure us of their con- 
fidence in him, and we are sure that it is not 
misplaced. In the two weeks that he has 
been in charge of the office, the executive 
committee has been relieved of much of the 
burden of office routine. 

Early in September the Y. P. R. U. was 
represented at the staff conference of the 
American Unitarian Association and allied 


organizations by its president, secretary, 
and executive secretary. At this conference 
the Y. P. R. U. made public its objectives 
for the year, listed below: 

1. Leyden International Bureau Con- 
gress at the Isles of Shoals. 

2. Additional field secretary in New 
England. 

3. Increased support of local church by 
local society. 

4. By means of distributing a budgeted 
expense list of the Y. P. R. U. to the 
individual organizations, it is expected to 
increase affiliation dues. The amount spent 
on travel, literature, etc., the amount 
needed for proposed secretaries, new pro- 
jects, etc.—all are laid before the societies 
in order that they know for what they are 
contributing their money. 

5. Departure from custom in conducting 
money-making activities. For example, in 
holding the play during Young People’s 
Week in suburban churches instead of in 
Boston, Mass., as in recent years. 

6. Song and service book to be printed. 

7. Pamphlet on purpose of national 
Y. P. R. U., and the relation of local to 
national. A new pamphlet, supplementing 
the Y. P. R. U. Handbook, which will 
explain the nature and function of the 
Y. P. R. U. as a national and as a local 
organization, the relationships between 
the two and the purposes for which they 
work. 

8. Cincinnati board meeting in October 
in conjunction with the General Biennial 
Conference. 

9. Young People’s Week, February 2-8. 


The Critical Questioning Spirit 

In conjunction with these objectives 
there is a request that the Y. P. R. U. 
wishes to make both to ministers and laity. 
Should any minister or group of people feel 
that the Y. P. R. U. is heading in the wrong 
direction, these feelings should be com- 
municated to the Board of Directors and 
not allowed to run riot in rumor form. 
In so far as your efforts are able to aid the 
Y. P. R. U., they are also aiding your local 
church and the work of the denomination. 
Although it may seem at times that the 
young people are dealing with problems 
which are too complex for their minds, it 
must not be forgotten that young people 
the world over are inquisitive and curious 
about those things which may affect them, 
particularly in the field of social relations. 
The Christian approach to these social 
questions has a glamour whichis heightened 
by the addition of a liberal attitude which 
incorporates and values the challenges of 
thoughtful youth. It is an encouragement 
of that critical questioning spirit that 
has been and shall be a purpose of the 
Wes 125 Te 1h 

John W. Brighat, 


ae 


Sudbury, Mass.—The annual harvest 
dinner fair and food sale of the First Parish 
is to be held this year on October 12. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE TO HOLD 
SESSION AT CINCINNATI 


A meeting of the board of directors of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, at 
which it is expected that board members 
from New England, New York, and the 
Middle West will be present, will be one 
of the chief features of a two-day session 
of the Y. P. R. U., to be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, October 26 and 27. The young 
people’s conference is being called for the 
Saturday and Sunday preceding the Bi- 
ennial General Conference of the American 
Unitarian Association in order that Y. P. 
R. U. members who are attending school 
will be able to attend, and it is expected 
that those who have no other obligations 
will stay over for the General Conference. 

The committee in charge of the young 
people’s plans consists of Arthur Hauen- 
stein, Charles Howard, David MeNeil, and 
Norman Saunders, chairman. It is being 
assisted in an advisory capacity by the 
ministers of the two Cincinnati Unitarian 
churches, Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer and Rev. 
John Malick. Hospitality will be provided 
for those coming from a distance, and the 
committee has arranged for sightseeing 
tours for delegates arriving in advance of 
the opening reception, Saturday afternoon, 
October 26. Advance registrations for the 
conference should be made with Miss Flor- 
ence Tenner, 3011 Bellevue Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

The program arranged by the committee 
is as follows: 


Saturday, October 26—First Unitarian 
Congregational Church: 

3.00 p.m. Registration. Sightseeing. 

5.80 p.m. Informal reception. 

6.15 p. m. Supper followed by short 
informal speeches. 

8.30 p.m. Dancing. 

11.00 p.m. Candlelight service. 

Sunday, October 27.—St. John’s Unitar- 
ian Church: 

9.30 a.m. Meeting of board of directors. 

10.380 a.m. Church service. 

12.00 p.m. Dinner. 

1.30 p. m. Speaker: Rabbi 
Emanuel Reichert of Cincinnati. 

3.15 p.m. Closing session. 


Victor 


1K ok 
PERSONALS 


Miss Margaret Odell of Syracuse, N. Y., 
who received the degree of master of re- 
ligious education from the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education and 
Social Service recently, is to serve as full- 
time parish assistant for the Unitarian 
Society of Wellesley Hills, Mass., this year. 

Alvin Cotton, a trustee of the Unitarian 
Society, Houlton, Me., has been appointed 
administrator of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration of Northern Maine. 


Rev. Simeon E. Cozad, minister of All 
Souls’ Congregational-Unitarian Society in 
Lowell, Mass., is the author of a new book 
just issued by the Round Table Press of 
New York, N. Y. Under the title, “Story 


Talks for Boys and Girls,” Mr. Cozad 
presents seven groups of illustrative stories 
for the use of parents and ministers who 
wish to educate children toward a true 
Christian viewpoint. 

Ralph E. Kyper, a member of the First 
Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
last June completed his first year of study 
at the Meadville Theological School, 
preached the sermon, ‘“‘The Peril of Short 
Cuts,” at the service of the church, Sunday, 
September 15. 

vee Is: 
MELROSE MEMBERS HONOR 
MR. AND MRS. H. T. SECRIST 

On Saturday evening, September 14, the 
members of the Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Melrose, Mass., gathered at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Peirce at a 
reception to Rev. Henry T. Secrist, who 
has recently resigned his pastorate, and to 
Mrs. Secrist. From five to seven they 
thronged the house, attesting to their 
affection for him who has served them so 
long, so faithfully, and so efficiently, and 
to their deep regret that the ties which had 
bound them were to be severed. As an 
expression of this feeling, a purse was pre- 
sented to Mr. Secrist with the statement 
that it represented the participation of 
practically every member of the parish. 
To Mrs. Secrist a beautiful bunch of roses 
carried the love and best wishes cf the 
church. 

No minister, who has ever held a pastor- 
ate in Melrose, ever had'a greater expression 
of good will and love and respect from those 
to whom he had ministered. It was the 
earnest wish of all that he may for many 
years enjoy the rest to which his long and 
successful work entitles him. 

* * 
KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 

The King’s Chapel noon services will 
begin on Tuesday, October 1, when Dr. 
Palfrey Perkins will preach. Wednesday 
the speaker will be Dr. T. Z. Koo of the 
Episcopal Church of China; Thursday, 
Bishop Charles Wesley Burns, of the 
Boston Area of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Friday, Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill. 

* * 
WATERTOWN RECEIVES BEQUEST 

Under the will of the late Mrs. Cordelia 
Ann Brown, the First Parish in Watertown, 
Mass., will receive $1,000. The sum is left 
to the church in remembrance of Mrs. 
Brown’s brothers, the late B. FE. and W. H. 
Potter. 

*  * 
CORRECTION 

The first sentence of the third paragraph 
in the editorial, ‘‘To Ask or Not to Ask,” 
written by Rev. James Luther Adams, and 
published in The Register of September 19, 
should have read, ‘“‘The discrepance be- 
tween faith and practice, between belief 
and emotion, is most evident in the tend- 
ency of certain liberals to deprecate the 
element of petition in prayer.’’ 


SERMON SUBJECTS | i 


From the early arrivals amo Ht 


church calendars for the new ye ek 
{i 


Register lists below a few of the sibe 
on which ministers are planning to po 
There has been no attempt to malifh., 
list inclusive, 


but it is hoped tl ,! 
will be of interest to laymen andiini 
ministers. } 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, First 
in Cambridge, Mass.: ‘‘We Should St} 
Make Our Life, Even in Its rh i 
Worthy of the Contemplation | 
Highest Hour.” 4 
Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, All son fl 
tarian Church, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Value of Religion in a Time of Streifi’ 
Dr. H. Lee Jones, First U | pti 
Church, Dayton, Ohio: ““The Box of I’ 
“Dams and Damns.”’ 
Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen, First G 
gational Society of Uxbridge, Mass} 
tarian): “Keeping Faith in You 
“The Satisfaction in Uprightness,”’ 
with Us,” “Two Ways of | iy 
| 


Science and Religion.” 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Un} 
Society in Newton, West Newton, 


and the Magnificent,” ‘‘Unshaken | 
dations,” ‘What Can I Do?” | 
Dr. Clarence Reed, First Uni , 
Church, Oakland, Calif.: “ ‘Libert 
day,’ by C. E. M. Joad,” “ ‘Sold 4 
the Future,’ by Roy Helton,” “‘ ‘Rel 
the Pathfinder of Science and Indi F- 
by T. A. Boyd,” ‘ ‘Modern Trej oo 
World Religions,’ by A. Eustace Haw i 
“ “The Secret of Victorious "vin 
Harry Emerson Fosdick.” fe 
Rev. Samuel C. Deane, North | i 
of North Andover, Mass.: ‘In Gipei, 
Again,” “The Value of Uncerta ih, tH 
“Hope for the Hopeless,” ““The Pe 
Great Price.” wh 
Rev. William Jellie, Unitarian C! Hf i Mh 
Auckland, Australia: “The Reality} a 
Use of Religion,” “The Soul’s Thithi'7 
God,” “The Perpetual Incarnatill nity 
God,” “The Eternal Life and the II ; 
Time.” ly 4 
Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer, St. 
Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Church and This Age,’ “Was th a 
pression a Success?” “To Be Alive inl 
an Age!” “‘A World in Tension.” i 
Rev. Walton E. Cole, First Uni ie 
Church, Toledo, Ohio: “The Religif" 
Self-Reliance.”’ lig ‘ 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, First Unill i 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “The Gl . 
of Religious Fellowship.” 
Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., First L. 
gregational Church (Unitarian), i We 
dence, R. I.: “Perspective and Acie) 
“In Quietness and Confidence She al 
Your Strength,” “The Labor Sill | 
Message,”’ “‘Let Children Hear the ut Ot 
Deeds.” | 1K 
Rev.Simeon E. Cozad, All Souls’ C } 
of Lowell, Mass.: “The Enlarging Lit hs, 


| 


On ad 
Ih 
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burch Announcements 


‘STON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schooi 
| Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
iter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
\nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
‘\airg prayer with sermon by the minister. 

i}pek-day services, 12 noon. Oct. 1, Dr. Perkins; 
(2, Dr. T. Z. Koo; Oct. 3, Bishop Charles Wesiey 
‘ls, D. D.; Oct. 4, Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, 


| Calendar 
ember 27-28: 
‘ohawk Valley Conference of Free 


yjrches at Syracuse, N. Y. Discussion 
{je: “The Need of Vital Religious Faith.” 


issociate Alliance of Northern California 
lerkeley, Calif. Speaker: Dr. H. Paul 
glass. Subject: ‘‘Our Social Message.” 


“Yer 20: 
, sex Unitarian Conference at North 
“jover, Mass. 


joreester Conference of Unitarian 


\yehes at Uxbridge, Mass. 


i 


wie?) 


\per 28-31: 
mneral Conference at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


is chairman of the 
He is 


‘Wert Henry Miller is professor of reli- 
fn and philosophy in Manchester Col- 
Ire, Indiana. For thirteen years he 
's minister of two college churches. 
% is author of “The Lord’s Prayer’ 
id ‘‘The Life Portrayed in the Sermon 
3) the Mount.” 

an T. Pomeroy is minister of the First 
irish, Milton, Mass. 

:rude Robinson, the daughter of a 
- nister, was formerly teacher in Marot 
mior College and research secretary 
the International Narcotic Education 
‘sociation. At present she is associated 
Mth the National Child Labor Com- 
Sttee, and is writing junior historical 
vels. 

Hert Weston is minister of the First 
thitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Din H. Wilson is managing editor of 
We New Humanist, and is minister of 
fl2 Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, 


* a 

: 4 rchester, Mass.—During the sum- 
“M recess the First Parish Church in 
Whester has insta!led a complete mod- 
Heating plant and renovated the vestry. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


BEACON CHAMBERS 
Joy and Myrtle Streets, Beacon Hill, Boston 


400 Rooms exclusively for mer, modern and 
comfortable, at $1.00 and $1.50 per day; 
$4.50-$8.00 per week. 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 
LEONARD H. TORREY, Managing Trustee 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
100 Rooms with Running Water - - - $1.00 up 
100 Rooms with Bath - - 1.50 up 
Weekly Rates 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 


guidance and help. 
Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


The Fifth Biennial Conference 


of the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
will be held in 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 28-31, 1935 


The Conference has been planned to cover the general theme 


“UNITARIANISM AND THE NEEDS OF TODAY ” 


One entire business session will be devoted to a report from 
the Commission of Appraisal, and a discussion of it. In addition 
to the regular business sessions and round-table discussions, there 
will be sight-seeing trips as guests of our Cincinnati churches, and 
a fellowship dinner. ; 

The round tables and their leaders will be as follows: 


I. “Centralization of Denominational Government—Do We 
Need More or Less?”’ Rev. Earl C. Davis. 


II. ‘“The Local Chureh—How Can We Make It More Effec- 
tive?” Rev. Dilworth Lupton. 


III. “The Economic Order—New Motives and Methods,” 
Rev. Everett M. Baker. 


IV. ‘‘Ministeria] Leadership,’ Dr. Henry Wilder Foote. 

These meetings are legal meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

The Hotel Netherland Plaza will be the conference head- 
quarters. Special rates have been made for our delegates from 
$3.00 per day up. Delegates should make their own reservations. 

When purchasing railroad tickets delegates should inquire for 
round-trip rates. 


Ernest Caldecott, Chairman George G. Davis, Secretary 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


He was genuinely enthusiastic about 
the virtues of temperance, but his face 
made people doubt him. 

Toward the close of his lecture, he 
squared his shoulders, held his rather 
large head erect, and said: “I have lived in 
this town all my life. In this town there 
are fifty-five public houses, and I am proud 
to say that I have never been in one of 
them!” 

Then came a voice from the back: 
“Which one is that?” —Ottawa Citizen. 

* * 

Two things we remember out of the 
summer: the sunflowers in the window- 
boxes of the tenements in upper Park 
Avenue along the railroad, and the group 
of nuns we came upon in Playland, happily 
garnering box after box of prize candy from 
the weight-guessing man, who had no idea 
what the sisters were like under their 
gowns.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

A fisherman got such a reputation for 
stretching the truth that he bought a pair 
of scales and insisted on weighing every 
fish he caught, in the presence of a witness. 

One day a doctor borrowed the fisher- 
man’s scales to weigh anew-born baby. The 
baby weighed forty-seven pounds.—Bosion 
Evening Transcript. 

* * 

Boss: ‘‘Do you believe in life after death, 
Robert?” 

Office Boy: ‘‘Well, sir, I—er—er—”’ 

Boss: ‘“‘Because while you were attending 
your grandfather’s funeral yesterday after- 
noon he called here to take you out to 
lunch.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 

oe * 


The American Liberty League has put 
fifty lawyers to studying the constitu- 
tionality of New Deal acts. They will hand 
down their decision next month and save 
the Supreme Court a lot of trouble.—The 
New Yorker. 

* * 

Wife (heatedly): ‘‘You’re lazy, you’re 
worthless, you’re bad-tempered, you’re 
shiftless, you’re a thorough liar.” 

Husband (reasonably): ‘Well, my dear, 
no man is perfect.’”’—London Opinion. 

* * 

There are several problems still to be 
solved, including high prices, unemploy- 
ment, and how to get Miss Earhart’s hair 
brushed.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

* * 

We hope it soon comes to pass that the 
meek shall inherit the earth. The unmeek 
are making such a mess of it.—Mobile 
Register. 

eat 
MAN SHOOTS WIFE 
AFTER REFORMING 
— Headline in Waltham (Mass.) paper. 
* x 


“We are committeed to labor for a just 
and righteous social and industrial order.” 
—From a Unitarian Church Calendar. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations w. 
receive the support of Unitarians ; 


+ 
+ 


The Meacrlie | 


Theological Scho: 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal minis ] 
today. Association with the 
versity of Chicago adds to 
School’s own curriculum a ! 
variety of subjects. For info1 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D! 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer Chicago 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Make a Note of It! 
Branch Offices 


All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 


LAYMEN’S LUNCHE¢ 


Chicago, Il. Berkeley, Calif. at the | 
GENERAL CONFERENC#P 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN Cacnnatt, OC aa a 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 
1°P. MM: 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTE 


It is a progressive, religious journal 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 


must have the loyal support of ef 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts# 
you are not already a subscriber, p 
send in your order for a subscriptio 4 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. day. $3.00 per year. 


Soon to appear 
in The Christian Regist¢ 


‘‘The Negro Studies War Some More,”’ by Rayford W. Logan, heas 
the Department of History, Atlanta University. | 


‘“‘The Cooperative Movement,” by James Peter Warbasse, presidf 
of the Cooperative League of the U.S. A. 


“The Ministry as a Profession,’’ by Dana McL. Greeley, ministes 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
“Germany Today,’ by Dale DeWitt, minister of the Unitarian Chui 
Hollis, N. Y. 
“The Madison Plan,’’ by W. Rupert Holloway, minister of the F' 
Unitarian Church, Madison, Wis., and by Albert Croft of the Mu 
cipal University of Wichita, Kans. 
““The Ministers’ Union of America,’’ by Leon Land, leader of 


Bronx Free Fellowship and director of parish activities of the 
munity Church, New York. = 


i 


Introduce The Register to a friend by a trial subscription 
22 issues for $1.00 


